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“In brief, the strength of the enemy is 
steadily declining, while the combined pow- 
er of the United Nations is rapidly increas- 
ing; more rapidly with each succeeding 
month. There can be but one result, and 
every resource we possess is being employ- 
ed to hasten the hour of victory without 
undue sacrifice of the lives of our men.”— 

Gen GEO C MARSHALL, 
in his biennial report to the 
nation. 
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We approach a new era i. 
our relations with organized 
labor. None but the purposely 
obdurate can deny the al- 
tered scene. . 

Labor is gravely concerned 
with the problems of a post- 
war world. Her spokesmen 
say that in any economic up- 
heaval Labor will be _ the 
prime sufferer. Thus it be- 
hooves workers to take a 
hand now in shaping the 
transition period. 

From developments to date, 
it appears the more rational 
element in Labor has the in- 
itiative; idea being to co-op- 
erate with Management while 
taking steps to insure the in- 
terests (i e, the jobs) of 
workers. 

This is all in the open. 
Somewhat more obreptitious 
is Labor’s political course. Sid 
Hillman, of Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers has a peti- 
tion before American Labor 
Party to admit all unions by 
a sort of wholesale action. 
This hardly portends an in- 
tent to make Labor a serious 
Third Party contender. More 
likely an effort to concentrate 
the striking power of organ- 
ized workers; direct it where 
it will do most good at proper 
time. This Hillman move is 
being fought by right wing 
element in American Labor 
Party, who profess to see 
wraith of the late Comintern 
hovering hopefully. 

Meanwhile, it should be re- 
membered Hillman heads CIO 
Nat'l Political Action Com- 
mittee. In that capacity he’s 
seeing to it that ClIO-ers and 
adult members of their fam- 
ilies are registered to vote in 
Fall elections. It should be 
most enlightening to observe 
how much real strength this 
organized effort can deliver at 
the polling places. 








them popular. 





prophesies... 


* TAXES: Third War Loan will of course go over, but will 
! not be as widely distributed as Treasury Dep’t wishes; still 
too much subscribed by too few. 

Congress must soon explore means to raise add’l billions 
via taxation. Look for all manner of proposals; none of 


There’s leak in witholding tax that may be mended this 
session. Employers of less than 8 are exempt from WLB ap- 
proval of wage increases. Where workers have kicked on 
extra tax, some bosses have nullified tax thru wage boosts, 
f rather than lose employes in tight labor market. . . Present 
"ey witholding tax may be changed from 20% on net to 7% of 
: gross. Better psychology; easier to figure; approx same yield. 









Any conclusion that Italy is now 
at peace would ,of course, be a mag- 
nificent mis-statement. As we 
pointed out at Mussolini’s downfall, 
Italian people can hardly hope for 
real peace so long as European 
phase of war continues. 

In weighing consequences of sur- 
render, it is possible that psycho- 
logical factors may, in long run, 
prove even more important than 
physical gains. Italy has now pro- 
vided precedent and proof that Hit- 
ler’s yoke can be broken. And while 
it is unlikely Nazis will release an- 
other of their subject nations as 
readily as they let go of the Italian 
liability, there’s no denying the 
power of Italian example. 

Full effect of Italian move cannot 
be determined until several points 
are cleared: (1) What is status of 
Italian divisions on foreign guard 
duty? It has several times been 
rumored that these troops had been 
or would be ret’d to Italy. If not on 
Italian soil, they now become a 
Nazi liability. At best, they must 
be replaced by dwindling German 
manpower; at worst, they may turn 
on their one-time associates in arms 
and further complicate problem of 
defending conquered and _ subject 
countries. (2) Where are Italian 
naval units and merchant ships? 
The 5-day period between signing 
of armistice and public announce- 
ment was presumed to provide time 
for these vessels to find safe haven. 
If this additional protective power 


Loe Moe 
and shipping tonnage is withheld 
from enemy, diverted to Allies, it 
becomes a factor of considerable 
consequence. (3) What will be role 
of Italian soldiers now on native 
soil? Will they fight actively to re- 
pel the Germans? 

But aside from foregoing conjec- 
tures, some physical facts are obvi- 
ous: An Italian army of a million 
men or more, has at least been neu- 
tralized. The Italian boot provides a 
matchless invasion springboard. To 
the east lies Yugoslavia’s inviting 
shore; to the west, across the Tyr- 
rhenian and Ligurian seas, is south- 
ern France. And, as Germany well 
knows, her war industries and mil- 
itary installations have, in effect, 
moved many miles closer to Allied 
aerial striking power. 


TURKEY: It would be quite in 
character for those astute showmen, 
Roosevelt & Churchill to spring an- 
other surprise to cap the Italian 
surrender. It might well be an al- 
liance that would bring Turkey ac- 
tively into the war. 


ARGENTINA: Papers and com- 
mentators favorably disposed to 
Administration overplayed “slap” 
incident to build up Hull and State 
Dep’t, offsetting Welles resignation. 
Actually, it was audacious move by 
Argentina, with nothing to lose. 
No harm in asking for lend-lease. 
Hull answer was obvious, more or 
less routine response. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, 





is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








“This is a stab made by people 
without honor against people with- 
out defense.”—Berliner Lokanzeiger, 
discussing bombing of Germany. 

“e ” 

“He is a chronic liar in his col- 
umns.”—FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT, dis- 
cussing columnist Drew Pearson’s 
comment on State Dep’t affairs. 
PEARSON (on the whole a rather 
staunch supporter of New Deal) re- 
sponded: “I am flattered to have 
my name added to long list of 
newspapermen whom the President 
has castigated.” 

“ee ” 

There is a growing fear that the 
administration is fooling foreign 
peoples with the same expansive 
iridescent promises that it has tried 
on the American people in the past 
10 yrs.”—ALF M LANDON. 

“What makes Kirkwood think the 
public is interested in a couple of 
dubs playing golf?”—WaLTeR HacEN, 
answering challenge of trick-shot 
artist, Joe Kirkwood. Hagen added: 
“I've been taking him around the 
globe for 20 yrs, and Ill leave it to 
the record books as to who was the 
better player.” KirKwoop respond- 
ed: “It’s not who was, but who is!” 

“ ” 

“Warden, give this man a spade 
and direct him to the Victory gar- 
den!” — Police Magistrate Jas 
TOOHEY, announcing his new policy 
toward drunks and vagrants, who 
will no longer idle their time away 
in McKeesport (Pa) jail. 

“ ” 

“Our ultimate objectives continue 
to be Berlin and Tokio.”—FRANKLIN 
D ROOSEVELT, opening 3rd War Loan 
Drive. 





“Hold her finger with your other 
hand.”—Judge ORLANDO H RHODEs, 
counseling nervous bridegroom Or- 
SON WELLES, who had difficulty 
slipping the ring on the finger of 
‘this bride, Rrra Haywortu. 


“ ” 


“I see a lot of old chums grow- 
ing fat, and a lot of old beaux 
growing bald—but I love you all 
just the same.”—Mrs Mark W Ciarkk, 
wife of the gen'l, returning for a 
visit to her Indiana home. 


“ »” 


“There is no middle ground. 
Either you place yourselves on top, 
or you bury yourselves below the 
ground.”—Jas R YOuNG, 14 yrs a 
newspaperman in Japan, and au- 
thor of Behind the Rising Sun, com- 
menting on U S foreign policy. 


“ ” 


“I cut hot steel here, and it isn’t 
teo comfortable a job, but I always 
remember that those overseas, such 
as my husband, are in a hotter 
spot.”"—Mrs ETHEL KLEITz, employe 
of the Oliver Works. 

“e ” 

“The morale of our American sol- 
diers overseas is so high, they don’t 
even mind mosquitoes big enough 
to be accompanied by fighter es- 
cort.”—Bos Hope, returning from a 
tour of Pacific bases. 


“It’s a heck of a thing to think 
that any mother’s son might have 
to go into the army and associate 
with hoboes, drunks and wife-beat- 
ers. The army isn’t made up of that 
kind of men, and it doesn’t want 
them.”—Response of an Army Ot- 
ficer to suggestion of Rep J BUELL 
Snyper, of Pa, that armed forces 
could obtain half-a-million men 
from scum of big cities, who are 
doing nothing to aid war effort. 





“We want to blast the city of 
Berlin off the face of the map. 
We figure it will cost possibly 
six times as much to do this as 
it did to crush Hamburg. This 
will amount to pretty close of 
$18.75 for every man, woman and 
child in the country—the price 
of a $25 bond.”—HENRY MorGEN- 
THAU, Jr, Sec’y of The Treasury. 











“The Japanese position in the 
Pacific warrants absolutely no op- 
timism.”—RabDIo TOKIO. 

“ ” 

“I’m afraid Mr Wallace has over- 
done the tomatoes.”—Mrs HENRY A 
WALLACE, surveying the v-p’s Vic- 
tory Garden. The count: 480 toma- 
to vines. 

«<< ” 

“First and foremost, you must 
feed him well. You must give him a 
good dinner.” — Mrs WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, revealing the art ot 
“getting along” with her husband. 

“ ” 

“I'll certainly be glad when the 
boogie-woogie age ends and people 
return to more sensible music.”— 
Mrs Marie WERTZ, 80-yr old founder 
of Conn Instrument Co. 
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America “Softened” 


The Nazis 
HENRY MCI.EMORE 


Americans started to soften up 
Berlin when Olympic games were 
held there in ‘36. Our athletes 
didn’t do anything to encourage 
German belief that they are super- 
men. Not only did they beat the 
daylights out of the Huns in feats 
of strength and stamina, but they 
gave German pride an awful shel- 
lacking on that fine morning when 
the games opened. 

American athletes were the last 
of the visiting nations, to swing 
thru the giant portals of the sta- 
dium. Before them, the athletes of 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Poland, and all the other 
countries, had passed in snappy 
formation before Hitler’s box. Col- 
ors were lowered, and command 
“eyes right” was obeyed. In many 
instances the Nazi salute was given 
Der Fuehrer. 

Then came the Americans. They 
were the largest contingent; the 
best contingent. Everyone wanted 
to know how Americans would re- 
act when they passed before Hitler. 
You could almost hear breaths 
held as our boys and girls came 
closer, the Stars and Stripes lead- 
ing the way. 

They took Hitler in complete 
stride. He was still a house painter 
in their books. When they passed 
the box not so much as one head 
turned to the right. There was no 
saluting. No dipping of colors. No 
nothing. They just ambled on. You 
didn’t get the feeling that our boys 
and girls were being disrespectful. 
You got the feeling—and don’t 
think the Germans didn’t get it, 
too!—that being Americans, the 
athletes felt they didn’t have to go 
thru the little rituals that others 
felt they had to observe.—Con- 
densed from a newspaper feature 
distributed by McNaught Syndicate. 





ACCURACY 

In an instruction book to em- 
ployes, OWI cautions that names, 
initials, facts should be checked 
for accuracy. Later, as an example 
cf correct titling, the compiler spec- 
ifies: “Write it, Donald B Nelson, 
Chairman of WPB.” Which is per- 
fect—except that Mr. Nelson’s in- 
itial chances to be M! 


AGE—Comparative 

Pres Eliot of Harvard used to say 
that as he grew older he became, in 
the eyes of undergraduates steadily 
younger. When at the age of 35 
he was elected president of Har- 
vard, he said everyone called him 
“Old Eliot”; but when he was 80 
yrs old, walking across Harvard 
Yard one night, two undergrad- 
uates passed, and he heard one say, 
“I wonder what Charlie is doing out 
so late?”—Wm Lyon PHELPs, Auto- 
biography, (Oxford). 


BUREAUCRACY 

A mfg concern applied for pri- 
ority on 100 ft machinery belt. In 
due time came a letter from the 
agency asking how much of the 
firm’s production was for war pur- 
poses. The firm filled out the ques- 
tionnaire, stated that about 75% 
of its work was war production. 
Back came the requested priority— 
for a 75 ft belt!—Nation’s Business. 


CANDOR 


Shelley Winters, Columbia starlet, 
was asked, in signing a studio con- 
tract, to answer the question: 
“Were you, as a child, more inter- 
ested in the stage than the average 
boy or girl?” 

Impelled by honesty, Miss Win- 
ters wrote: “I was more interested 
in the average boy.”—JImMIe FIDLER, 
Hollywood columnist. 


DETECTION—Nazi 
Prisoner 

The Nazis may make good sol- 
diers when they're winning, but 
once in prison they are dumb es- 
cape artists. 

Not long ago, a German naval of- 
ficer made his way out of a Canad- 
ian prison camp. Next morning 
hunger drove him to a wayside res- 
taurant. Putting on his best Ca- 
nadian accent, he ordered a ham- 
burger. 





No News 


No news is not 
Good news. 


No news is 

Walking 

With the spring 
Wound tight... 
Speaking 

With a thin edge, 
And laughing louder. 


No news is a 
Fearful vacuum... 
And you daren’t 
Look inside. . . 
—HELEN GARDNER, 
Mercury, 9-43. 


American 











The owner of the restaurant went 
to the telephone and called police. 
The Nazi was promptly arrested. 
Any good Canadian would have 
known better than to order ham- 
burger on a meatless Tuesday.— 
American Weekly. 


FASCISM 


To call everyone to the left a Bol- 
shevik is out of fashion. But it is 
very much up-to-date to call every- 
one to the right of oneself a Fas- 
cist—K.iaus Doum, The Voice of 
Australia. 


HEALTH—Soldiers 

What our toll (of malaria) will 
be when this global war is over may 
become an explanation in history 
books of why we didn’t win sooner. 
—MILpREeD D SHELLEY, “Winged 
Death” Hygeia, 9-’43. 


HELL—on Earth 

Anyone who professes a belief in 
hatred and devils and conquering 
evil has created his own hell for 
himself and is living in it—The 
Vagabond. 


INGENUITY 

Back in the days of the Czar, 
Houdini was providing the after- 
dinner entertainment when Nicho- 
las II requested him to ring the 
bells of the Kremlin, silent for 
three centuries since the bell ropes 
rotted away. 
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Don’t Let Japan Pull Imported Wool Over Our Eyes! 
CaRROLL Atcott spent 15 yrs in the Orient as reporter, editor, radio 


commentator. During much of this time he carried on a vigorous one-man 


war against the Rising Sun. 
Japan (Holt, $3.) 


For fascinating detail, read My War With 
Few men are better equipped than this observer to ap- 


praise realistically the aims of the Japanese Empire, and to outline what 
must be done to thwart the enemy that Theodore Roosevelt once likened to 
a nest of busy ants at a Sunday School Picnic. Mr. Alcott broadcasts: 


United Nations cannot defeat 
Japanese Empire by merely de- 
stroying cities and production of 
Japan’s home islands, or by actual 
occupation of those islands, unless 
these operations are carried out 
from the mainland of Asia. If it 
were possible, using Alaska and 
Aleutians as bases, to occupy Tokio, 
Yokohama and all of Japan proper, 
we could not claim a truly decisive 
victory. Nippon, with the hold she 
has on Asia today, is not merely an 
island power. She is a continental 
power. The attack on island head- 
quarters must come from China. 
Japs must be driven into the 
sea at every point along the China 
Coast. To accomplish this, Japan’s 
great inland Chinese bases at Han- 
kow, Nanking and Peiping must 
first be destroyed. Only then will 
it be possible to force Nipponese 
armies back to the coast and 
launch a decisive invasion of Ja- 
pan’s home isles. Only by keeping 
China in the war can all this be 
achieved. 

Thru the slogan, “Asia for the 
Asiatics” Japan has made it clear 
She seeks to organize the billion 
people who populate countries of 
the Far East. Japanese propa- 
gandists could not have selected a 
better war slogan. For practically 
all classes of Orientals dislike the 
white man. Japan had a splendid 
opportunity to organize upon this 
basis. Kinder treatment of the na- 
tives of occupied territories would 
have made it readily possible. As it 
stands now, Japan is hated by the 
peoples of China, Formosa, Korea, 
and other conquered lands. But to 


say that this hatred is sufficient to 
destroy Japanese ambition is taking 
chances with reason. If Japan is 
permitted to retain any of the rich 
territory she has gained she will 
rise again. If we give her time to 
consolidate the hold on peoples and 
riches of Asia, we may not be able 
to completely defeat her. 


The economic warfare Japan will 
wage, if she holds even a part of 
her power will be hard to combat. 
With tens of millions of unorgan- 
ized Japs working for twenty to 
forty cents daily, the rest of the 
world would probably have to regi- 
ment itself to compete. 


The average American, earning 
$5 to $15 daily, finds it difficult to 
visualize supporting a family on a 
third of a dollar a day. But that 
is why and how Japan undersells 
us on the world mkt. It is why 
she sells 5-tube radio sets for less 
than $4; why she turns out cotton 
and woollen textiles, even though 
buying materials in the world mkt, 
at less than one-fourth our cost 
of production. I own several suits 
of clothes made in Japan. They 
only cost me $6 each, tailored to my 
measure. Yet they are made of 
good Australian wool. 


The big monopolies, the syndi- 
cates and the warlords—who would 
remain in power if Japan achieves 
her goal of organizing the Asiatics 
—are exploiters of the hungry and 
downtrodden masses of East Asia. 
The average Japanese industrialist 
feels he has a poor yr if he. cannot 
make 15% net. His aim is at least 
20%. 








Houdini made a mystic pass at 
the belfry. Wierdly over the square 
came the voices of bells no living 
man had heard before. 

Since it isn’t likely the trick will 
ever be performed a 2nd time, I 
expose it cheerfully. 


Harry’s gesture at the palace 
window was Mrs. Houdini’s cue. She 
was waiting at the window of their 
hotel with a rifle. The bell tower 
was in easy range.—OrsoNn WELLES, 
in Leonard Lyons’ syndicated 
newspaper column. 
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Conquest Over Ice—Plane Talk, 
h m Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., 9-’43. 

Several mo’s ago Catalina patrol 
bombers were equipped with a new 
device. Quietly, secretly, the Navy 


used it; no report was permitted at 
the time. 


That device is destined to make 
practical the trans-polar travel for 
which bases have already been pre- 
pared. It will make winter fiying 
safe. It will remove from trans-At- 
lantic flying one of the greatest otf 
hazards. It will help us defeat the 
Japs in their far northern seas. 

The invention which promises so 
much is a radically new thermal 
anti-icer for the leading edges of 
an airplane’s wings and tail. To 
understand its importance, realize 
that an airplane’s lifting power 
comes from the shape of its wings. 
Ice forming on those wings is haz- 
ardous not mainly by reason of its 
added weight on the plane, but be- 
cause it changes the shape of the 
airfioil. 

Ice on wings has always been a 
hazard that airmen dreaded almost 
more than anything else. The pres- 
ent war has increased exposure to 
that hazard. It has made it neces- 
sary to fly at great altitudes where 
intense cold prevails; to fly in far 
northern regions; to fly in icy 
mists that overhang northern seas; 
and to fly regardless of weather. 

In the middle 30’s a de-icer was 
invented that was the best ap- 
proach to the probiem—a giant 
rubber overshoe fitted over leading 
edges of wings and other parts. By 
inflating and deflating the “over- 
shoe” the ice was cracked. But the 
device was only a makeshift; did 
not prevent formation of ice. 

The new thermal anti-icer pre- 
vents ice from forming at all, even 
in temperatures far below zero. Its 
principle is simple—a matter ol! 
heating leading edges by indirect 
use of exhaust gases. 
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News of the New 


AVIATION: You may recall our 
comment on new form of toothache 
called “altitude teeth.” Flyers, 
reaching high altitudes experienced 
severe pain in apparently sound 
teeth, the pain stopping as soon as 
they ret’d to earth. It is now de- 
termined that this condition results 
from a certain type of metal filling. 
Air corps dentists have developed a 
cement-base filling that causes no 
discomfort. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: Science, long seeking 
a synthetic sub for morphine, ap- 
parently has something promising 
in a new product called Demerol, 
said to be the first drug that phar- 
macologically relieves all types of 
pain. It has been extensively tested 
as an aid in childbirth. Unlike 
morphine, Demerol does not slow 
respiration. Used post-operatively, 
it alleviates and even prevents gas 
pains. 

After long emperimenting, sci- 
entists have just produced, from 
white of an egg, a very fine thread, 
about as strong as silk. They have 
also made _ similar threads ot 
chicken feathers and variety ot 
proteins derived from agricultural 
wastes. Medically, this process is 
important because body fluids can 
dissolve proteins. Thus surgeons in 
sewing up wounds may use these 
protein strands, which will dissolve 
by time a wound is healed. Some 
of the new synthetic strands al- 
ready have been tried successfully 
on lab animals. 

“ ” 

VITAMINS: Some diseases as- 
sociated with chronic alcoholism 
result from vitamin lack rather 
than from drink. Example: lack ot 
B-1 causes. peripheral neuritis, 
which, among other symptoms 
sometimes causes victim to see “pink 
elephants.” Theoretically, then, the 
“pink elephants” can be chased out 
of liquor if vitamins are added. 
This is a commercial development 
to be anticipated at war’s end. Cur- 
rent Journal of American Medical 
Ass’n reports interestingly on ex- 
periment. Investigators added three 
vitamins—B-1, B-2 and nicotinic 
acid—to standard brand of whiskey. 
At end of 2 mo’s B2 was 50% de- 
stroyed; at 6 mo’s no loss of other 
vitamins. 





Memo to Mussolini 


Visitors to Italy find that the 
trains run on time and thank 
God for Mussolini. They do not 
ask themselves if justice also 
runs on time; if liberty also runs 
on time; if human dignity runs 
on time. . . These, also, are pub- 
lic services of civilized countries. 
—GAETANO SALVEMINI, a former 
member of the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies, whom Mussolini 
threw into jail, quoted from a 
summary written 20 yrs ago. 











LOV:E—and Jealousy 

RAF pigeons often come in on a 
love beam. If one of them shows a 
liking for a certain hen, he is 
shown the lady before he leaves. 
It makes him hurry home. 

And if he shows signs of coldness, 
the urgencies of the eternal tri- 
angle are introduced. He sees his 
mate billing with a rival just before 
he is carried off. 

It’s the same with females. The 
fastest recorded speed of an RAF 
pigeon—68.7 mi per hr—was made 
by a jealous hen.—Daily Express 
(London). 


MONEY 

It is not a matter of how much 
of our money we give to the Lord, 
but how much of His money we 
keep for ourselves—Ros’t G LE- 
TourneEA, well-known religious lay- 
man. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

The people of occupied Holland 
have been warned by their Gov’t in 
London, that Germans are planning 
a fake Allied invasion, in order to 
draw out and liquidate all resist- 
ance. 


Germans intend fake landings 
on Netherlands coast; dropping of 
German parachutists in British 
uniforms, etc. Hope is Dutch will 
go into streets, carrying their weap- 
ons, thinking day of liberation has 
arrived. They could then be dis- 
armed. 


Urged to pay no heed to such 
trickery, Hollanders are told: “You 
will be instructed over the radio by 
voices familiar to you. Everything 
else is German provocation.”—News 
of Netherlands 7-11-43. 


Con fidentially 
thru a 





. 
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Murder of a wac corporal in an 
Indianapolis hotel, with attendant 
scandal will increase _ recruiting 
difficulties for a branch that is al- 
ready finding it difficult to com- 
pete with more colorful wave, SPAR 
and Marine contingents. 


American Legion is working 
steadily to effect coalition with sol- 
diers of World War II. Thru the 
Liaison Committee they regularly 
contact disabled and handicapped 
soldiers ret’d to American hospitals. 
Those suffering extreme disabilities, 
such as loss of both arms or both 
legs, are visited by Legionnaires, 
Similarly disabled. These veterans 
offer inspiration, practical counsel 
in adjusting to new life pattern. 
Legion estimates about 7% of mem- 
bership is serving in this conflict; 
counts on these older men to wield 
much influence in shaping post- 
war organization policy. There’s 
now talk, however, of a post-war 
group that will be world-wide, in- 
cluding all our associates in arms. 


Growing problem in larger cities, 
especially those adjacent to mili- 
tary camps, is army of child racket- 
eers. Grimy, neglected toughies, 6 
to 8 yrs of age, roam streets by 
night, plying all manner of petty 
rackets. They peddle book matches; 
collect and try to sell outdated 
magazines; whiningly ask for pen- 
nies “to buy War Stamps.” Smart 
youngsters specialize in approach- 
ing servicemen. Many frequent bars 
and taverns where the pickings are 
jush. 


Memo to War Manpower Com- 
mission: That sudden “slump” in 
the roll of women industrial work- 
ers by which you profess to be so 
deeply perplexed, may not be such 
a mystery after all. Deflection 
doubtless represents thousands of 
teachers, high school giris, giving 
up vacation jobs due to approach- 
ing fall semester. 
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OPINION 

I once knew a man who prayed: 
“Lord, give me this day my daily 
opinion, and forgive me the one I 
had yesterday.”"—M R J Dv Eors. 


PATRIOTISM—Definition 
I think too many women with 
families are today defininig patriot- 
ism as “money-making activities 
outside the home.”—ETHEL McCa.i 
Heap, “It’s Harder to Stay at 
Home”, American Home, 9-’3.. 





Knowledge cannot be stolen 
It cannot be bought 
or sold. We may be poor, and 


from us. 


the sheriff may come and sell 
our furniture, or drive away our 
cow, or take our pet lamb, and 
leave us homeless and penniless; 
but he cannot lay the law’s hand 
upon the jewelry of our minds.— 


BurriTv. 











PEACE—a Starting Point 

The late Ramsay MacDonald, 
former prime minister of England, 
was discussing the possibility of 
lasting peace with another gov’t 
official. The latter was unimpress- 
ed with the prime minister’s view- 
point. 

“The desire for peace” he said 
cynically “does not necessarily in- 
sure peace.” 

“Quite true” admitted MacDon- 
ald. “Neither does the desire for 
food satisfy hunger. But at least 
it gets you started toward a res- 
taurant.”—Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 


REFORM 

The average man doesn’t oppose 
reform. What irks him is being re- 
formed by somebody no better than 
he is—Combustion Patriot, h m 
Combustion Engineering Co. 


American Scene 


Indelible Romance 
Marcia WINN 


Washington, D. C.—Frank Sin- 
atra, the moaning singer who has 
brought frustrated romance to the 
heart of every 15 year old girl in 
America, has leit the combat zone 
of New York for Hollywood, but 
proof of his hold on young Amer- 
ica remains, imperishable and 
startling, on the high cement walls 
of the stage door entrance to the 
Paramount theater in New York 
City. No greater home front sacri- 
fice could any young girl make in 
war time than to write of her love 
in lipstick, and this is just what 
half the Marys, Ruths, and Effies 
of New York have done. Their 
scrawlings are as big as their long- 
ing hearts, their lipstick as red as 
their Sinatra-stirred blood. 

“O, Frank Sinatra,” wrote one 
anguished lass, who obviously had 
been hanging around the stage 
door all day, “we’ve waited so long.” 
“Semper Sinatra,” wrote another in 
paraphrase of her Girl Scout motto 
of “Semper Parata.” “Frank Sin- 
atra, why do you do this to me?” 
scrawled a third who boldly signed 
her name, Arline. 

“Frank Sinatra Sunday, Monday, 
and always,” one had written in 
beautiful backhand and flame lip- 
stick. “O, Frank Sinatra,” came 





auuuier, In a more vivid carmine 
but a less grammatical outburst, 
“you thrill millions, but you more 
than thrill us. Mary and Loretta.” 

One, obviously an aristrocrat, ior 
her lipstick blood had a definitely 
blue tinge, wrote merely: “Frank 
Sinatra! [swoon].” One assumes 
she did. 

Another, unable to endure longer 
the agony of not knowing whether 
Sinatra returned her love, brought 
her lipstick as near the entrance as 
possible and wrote, imperatively: 
“Frank Sinatra, call me up. Ask 
for Charlotte. Mo 2-9424. O, this 
love of mine!” 

Wondering just how Charlotte 
was getting along without Sinatra 
and whether he ever had returned 
her call, we dialed this number. 
For hours it was busy, and we took 
if for granted that some 991 of the 
hundreds of soldiers and sailors 
passing the wall daily were trying 
to date Charlotte. At last a broken 
accent male voice answered. “Who 
dat? who dat?” he asked. “What 
say?” We made it pretty plain we 
were looking for Charlotte, an old 
pal, and he said they didn’t deliver 
spare ribs on Tuesday. On that fine 
note of mutual understanding, the 
conversation was concluded— 
“Front Views & Profiles,” Chicago 
Tribune. 








RESISTANCE 

A tramp, asked his philosophy, 
replied, “I turn my back to the 
wind.” That’s probably why he was 
a tramp. Following the line of 
least resistance is what makes riv- 
ers, and many men, crooked. A 
man cannot drift to success. And 
we cannot drift to victory in this 
war.—WILFERD A _ PETERSON, The 
Sphere, h m Hoover Ball Bearing 
Co. 


SEDITION 

“This is seditious! I ought to re- 
port you for lending such books!” 
an irate patron complained in a 
Pittsburgh book store. 

The startled librarian picked up 
the book. Its title—Mein Kampf. 
Its author—Adolf Hitler.—Parade. 


TAXES 

Taxpaying is never simple, not 
even with the “simplified” form 
1040-ES. Experts of the Wall St 
Journal estimated today that Amer- 
icans will spend, in making out 
their Sep 15 returns, enough man- 
hours to build 100 warplanes.—UP 
dispatch. 


VALUES 


Today we are afraid of simple 
words like goodness, and mercy, 
and kindness... We don’t believe 
in the good old words because we 
don’t believe in the good old values 
any more. And that is why the 
world is so sick.—Lin Yutane, Chi- 
nese philosopher. 
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“I Preach the Gospel” 
Wm LYON PHELPS 

For the greater part of his life, 
Prof Wm Lyon Phelps, who died 
last month in his 78th yr, spent his 
summer vacations at Huron City, 
Mich. About 50 yrs ago, at the re- 
quest of the minister, he began oc- 
casionally filling the pulpit of the 
Huron City Church, a unique insti- 
tution serving all denominations. 
From 1922 he took entire charge of 
summer services, preaching regul- 
larly each Sunday afternoon. Prot 
Phelps (who retired as Lamson 
Professor at Yale in ’33) was often 
asked “What do you preuch to such 
a collection of sects?” This is his 
answer, quoted from his Autobiog- 
raphy (Oxford, 39). 


(s00d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


The Sicilian sun beat down on 
the beach. The corporal from Okla- 
homa took a short sip from his can- 
teen. There wasn’t much left and 
it had to last another six hours. A 
private came up and gave him a 
letter. The corporal tore it open 
and read: 

“Dear Sir: 


If you do not make another pay- 
ment by Tuesday we will have to 
reclaim the silver-plated cocktail 
shaker you bought from us.” 

The corporal swished the luke- 
warm water around in his mouth 
and swallowed it with great relish. 
—Parade. 








I preach only the simple gospel 
and nothing else; and there being 
sO Many members of so many sects 
in the audience, I leave out non- 
essentials and dogmas peculiar to 
individual churches (winds of doc- 
trine) and stick close to the cen- 
tral theme of the New Testament. 

No subject is more interesting 
than religion; the trouble with 
many ministers is that they preach 
everything except religion, and 
wonder why their audiences dimin- 
ish. I never mention politics, and 
I never mention prohibition, and I 
never discuss either Fundamental- 
ism or Modernism. 

I remember an earnest Protestant 
pastor (now with God) who con- 
ceived it his duty during an entire 
presidential campaign to preach 
against one of the candidates. The 
trouble with any minister who 
has only one idea is that his flock 
know what he is going to say; they 
lose interest and stay away. And 
this man kept it up; after the can- 
didate whom he had opposed was 
elected, and he with other men at 
a club was listening to the elec- 
tion returns, he cried out in distress 
of mind, “Oh, what shall I do 
now?” : 

Prof Lounsbury remarked, “There 
is only one thing for you to do now, 
Doctor; and that is to preach the 
gospel.” 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
JOE FIELDs, author of 
the play, Doughgirls 


Max Gordon, the theatrical 
producer, is noted for his ef- 
forts to get free advice. No 
matter whom he meets—he has 
a question to ask. At a recent 
party he was introduced to a 
“Dr Smith.” 

“It’s a funny thing, Doc,” 
Gordon observed. “Some peo- 
ple say I have a flutter in my 
heart, and others say I haven’t. 
If you could just listen for a 
moment. . .” 

“Hey,” interrupted a guest, 
“Dr Smith isn’t a physician— 
he’s a professor of Economics!” 

“Is that so?” exclaimed Gor- 
don, completely unperturbed. 
“Well, then, tell me, Doc, do 
you think American Car & 
Fdy is a good buy?’”—Coronet. 








A southern Negro struggled des- 
perately with his draft question- 
naire. After much sweating and 
worrying he gave up in despair, 
ret’d the paper with a notation: 
“T’'se ready when you is.”"—Army & 
Navy Journal. 


A Camp Matron was explaining 
to a young visitor that Private 
Bjorn had been injured during ma- 
neuvers, and only relatives were 
allowed to see him. 

“O, that’s all right” said the vis- 
itor airily, “I’m his sister.” 

“Oh, really?” said the matron. 
“I’m glad to meet you. I’m his 
mother.”—Journal of Education. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


The fellow who said talk is 
cheap never saw a bill for a 
radio broadcast on a nat’l 
hookup.—Printers’ Ink. 


oe ” 


Too many rumors are taking 
the prod out of production.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“ ” 


“Anything man can live with- 
out is a luxury” declares a 
Gov't official. Well, for cen- 
turies man lived without Gov’t 
officials —Atlanta Journal. 


“ ” 
Never open your mouth un- 


less you have nothing. to say.— 
Answers. 











“I know she don’t look like much 
when you see her coming to work” 
one charwoman remarked of an- 
other, “but you should see her at 
night when she goes around the 
pubs trying to pick up with a sol- 
dier. She’s dressed like Lady God- 
iva!”—Answers (London). 

“ ” 

A woman sent her little boy to 
the store for two lbs of plums. 
Presently she telephoned the gro- 
cer to complain that she had 
weighed the plums and found only 
a pound and a half. 

“I am sure my scales are correct” 
insisted the merchant. “Have you 
weighed your son?”—Printers’ Ink. 





